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Democratic Miseducation: 

Preparing Students for Democracies that Do not Exist 



Geoffrey M. Vaughan 
University of Maryland, Baltimore County 



The political educator takes the perspective that, in Hobbes’s phrase, “man 
is not born fit for society.” To make him so fit, contemporary political 
educators seek to develop individual autonomy and democratic affect, 
which would have the added task of reforming all of society in the future. 
The current consensus holds that the best location for political education is 
the school. I argue that the school is an inappropriate location to play the 
tension between autonomy and affect because the age of students and the 
hidden curriculum threaten one or the other. I also point out that empirical 
research does not support the consensus among political educators that a 
reform of society could be wrought through the school. I recommend, 
therefore, that we explore the possibility of adult political education, 
teaching people to be citizens of the states they already have the right to 
reform. 



The Constant Crisis of Political Education 

Much like the condition of literacy, the condition of democratic competency is the 
exception in human history, today as in the past. Reading and writing must be taught; so 
too the skills of the democratic citizen. We may broaden this comment, in fact, to 
include all political skills more generally, not just the democratic skills. In Hobbes’s 
famous phrase, “man is made fit for Society not by nature, but by training” (Hobbes 
1 998, 25). While this may seem to be more the perspective of the pessimistic Hobbes 
than his liberal descendents, facing up to this problem has little to do with one’s 
disposition. However, it is true that many of liberalism’s greatest philosophers have 
given us the impression that citizens need not be made because, they argue, the real fault 
lies in their unmaking, that is, the fault lies in the illiberal politics that impede the natural 
development of the citizen. This is a simplistic mischaracterization of Locke, Rousseau, 
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Kant, Mill, and others. But the optimism of the spontaneous liberal citizen is a part of a 
rhetoric of liberalism that hides the difficulties it must face, hiding especially its 
pessimism. 

The optimism of the rhetoric of liberalism has been abandoned by those theorists 
engaged in the project of political education. Although not yet pessimists, they have 
dropped much of the easy optimism of liberalism preferring instead a language of crisis. 

It must be said, however, that the crisis they address is not the crisis that has exercised so 
many academics of late. Or rather, it may be the same crisis on the surface, but the 
analyses are very different. Many who perceive a crisis among advanced democracies 
point to low voter turnout, civic disaffection, declining political trust and other signs of 
malaise to conclude that our generally unhealthy polities may soon worsen and even die 
without the direct application of treatment (Glendon and Blankenhorn 1995; Nye, 
Zelikow, and King 1997; Pharr and Putnam 2000; Putnam 1993, 2000; Sandel 1996; 
Skocpol and Fiorina 1999). 1 Both the diagnosis and the prognosis may be accurate, but is 
it proper to describe this as a crisis and not, rather, as the chronic condition of mass 
democracies? In other words, instead of implying that we have entered upon an 
unprecedented or, at the least rare, period of decline that is the result of some unusual and 
new cause, perhaps it is better to understand what is identified as a crisis as the normal 
condition and its opposite as the extraordinary. This perspective need not induce apathy, 
for it is the perspective of the political educator. 

Political education is not an idea new to political philosophy. It is probably as old 
as that first insight of philosophy, the distinction between nature and art. But it is only 
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recently that theorists have returned to this subject in the numbers, prominence, and the 
sense of urgency that draws it attention. There are a number of possible ways to divide 
and subdivide those theorists who have turned towards political education. For instance, 
some are deliberative democrats (Gutmann 1987), while some are liberals. Among the 
liberals some are A Theory of Justice Rawlsians (Callan 1997; Levinson 1999) while 
others are Political Liberalism Rawlsians (Macedo 2000). Yet for all that categorization 
is a useful exercise, the problems they seek to resolve, the methods they choose to use, 
and the goals they hope to achieve are remarkably similar. Whatever the disputes and 
disagreements between these various schools of thought - and I do not intend to 
minimize them - there is very little material difference when it comes to the problem of 
political education. But to avoid some of the disagreements that do exist and to provide a 
bounded framework for this study, I shall limit myself to those prominent political 
educators who have most fully systematized their thoughts on the topic, namely Eamonn 
Callan, Amy Gutmann, Meira Levinson, and Stephen Macedo. I shall mention other 
political educators, however, where appropriate and in order to give an indication of the 
consensus and the direction of the field. 

All political educators agree that political education is a necessary part of any 
polity and that it is a special concern for democracies. As we shall see, it is exactly this 
kind of constant attention to the health of the polity that provides political educators with 
some of their most compelling insights as well as being the source of their resolution in 
the face of a never-ending process. But more than resoluteness accompanies this 
perspective, and we shall need to consider in some detail the plans of our contemporary 

1 These are only the more prominent authors as an exhaustive list would run to excess. However, many of 
the trends they point to are not new to the political science literature. See, for instance, Almond and Verba 
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political educators. Among the most significant and recurring of these plans is the use of 
schools to model social structures and practices educators seek to perpetuate in the larger 
society. 

Looking at the schools as locations for political education can be justified on a 
number of grounds, not least of which is the common-sense observation that we entrust 
them with teaching our children a whole host of other skills and concepts. But beyond 
common sense, a body of empirical research has pointed-out a strong correlation between 
longer amounts of time spent in educational institutions and higher scores on several tests 
of democratic competence, moral sophistication, and political engagement (Bollen 1979; 
Bollen and Jackman 1985; Krosnick and Milburn 1990; Nie, Junn, and Stehlik-Barry 

'l 

1996; Rest and Thoma 1995). The conclusions drawn from this research have been 
challenged, however. Competing studies suggest that social attitudes existing prior to 
school attendance (Schweinhart and Weikart 1997), that social class and cultural 
background (Emler and Dickinson 1993), and that even differences in naturally occurring 
intellectual abilities (Jencks 1972; Schonbach et al. 1981) diminish to insignificance any 
apparent correlation between schooling in and of itself and any list of democratic 
attitudes. Still other studies correlate relative levels of education to positive indicators 
suggesting that education as a scarce resource produces a success-failure dynamic in 
which those who achieve more education feel proportionately more confident to pursue 



(1963) and Berger and Neuhaus (1977). 

2 1 concentrate on our contemporaries because I intend to develop elsewhere an argument about the 
differences between the dominant contemporary liberal concept of political education and an older, but still 
liberal, tradition predating it. 

3 My reference to empirical studies both here and at the end of the paper should suggest neither an 
exhaustive review nor adherence to any particular conclusions. The literature is far too extensive and, in 
places, ambiguous for me to claim either. Instead, I cite a number of studies to provide the borders set by 
empirical research within which theoretical work can be more profitably done. For more complete 
accounts of the literature see the excellent study by Elmer and Frazer (1999) and Kamens (1988). 
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their political interests while those without educational success lack this confidence 
(Devos, Deschamps, and Comby 1994; Pettigrew et al. 1998). 

While the evidence that attending a school (any school) will solve the ills of 
advanced democracies is by no means conclusive, political educators who turn to the 
schools have more consistent research to draw upon when suggesting that particular types 
of schooling will produce the desired effects (Angell 1998; Blankenship 1990; Harwood 
1992). As such, contemporary political educators do not rely upon just any educational 
experience to achieve their ends. It is a particular type of schooling that will produce the 
two goals of individual autonomy and what I shall call “democratic affect”, a 
commitment on the part of each individual to the autonomy of others and the system of 
democratic government. It is my contention in this paper that using schools to achieve 
these two goals is hampered by the limited suitability of the schools for this purpose and 
that this limitation in turn exacerbates the unhealthy tension between the triangle of 
school, autonomy, and affect. 

Social Reproduction 

Before exploring the goals of political educators, it is best to begin with the 
reasons why they think their project is necessary. Significantly, the reason has little or 
nothing to do with contemporary evidence of a decline or current crisis in democracy. 
Instead, political education is rooted in a theory of how societies are perpetuated and 
maintained over time. Drawing heavily upon John Dewey, Amy Gutmann explains that 
each society reproduces itself by socializing the next generation. The virtue of the 
democratic state is that it makes this social reproduction a conscious act. In her words, 
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“A democratic theory of education focuses on what might be called ‘conscious social 
reproduction’ - the ways in which citizens are or should be empowered to influence the 
education that in turn shapes the political values, attitudes, and modes of behavior of 
future citizens” (Gutmann 1987, 14). Because education broadly understood does, 
consciously or unconsciously, shape the future society in producing its future citizens, 
Gutmann seeks a way to take control - democratic control - of this process of education. 
Rather than leave this important process to chance, she would put it under democratic 
control, properly adjudicated by professionals, of course (Gutmann 1987, 71-94). 

Although political educators do not agree on each point, merely engaging in the 
project means that all agree that some form of social reproduction is necessary because a 
liberal democratic state is not a spontaneous creation of nature. The strongest statement 
may come from Meira Levinson, who writes: “Rather, education lies at the heart of the 
liberal project; it is upon the realization of liberal educational goals that the success of 
liberalism itself depends” (Levinson 1999, 5; Callan 1997, 2). She is not referring to 
some Enlightenment ideal that education broadly understood will alleviate all social 
pathologies. Instead, she maintains that “we cannot trust that children will ‘naturally’ 
develop appropriate characters and commitments without being specifically educated in 
the liberal civic virtues” (Levinson 1999, 102). She, and contemporary political 
educators in general, are more concerned with a specifically political education that will 
promote, expand, and maintain liberalism (for Levinson) and liberal democracy more 
generally. 4 In the words of William Galston, “Its purpose is not the pursuit and 




4 1 am not at the moment adhering to a strict separation between liberal and democrat, even though there are 
significant differences between the two. I feel it is unnecessary to maintain the distinction in this paper 
because the liberals under discussion are democrats and the democrats are liberals. However, Levinson 
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